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tury, and to the debates in both Houses of
Parliament which led up to them, he will still
find comparatively little that guides him as to the
true character of our institutions; though he may
learn something about forty-shilling freeholders, and
compound householders, of the occupying tenant
and the lodger vote, of the registration of electors,
and the qualification for the service franchise.

But for much that is essential to the political
machine, as it operates to-day, he may search in
vain through the statutes, and the parliamentary
debates, and the legal reports, from the reign of
King Edward I. to the reign of King Edward VII.
There is no positive law for the establishment of our
national representative system.   " No statute, no
rule  of  Common   Law, no resolution   of  either
House   of   Parliament,   has   yet   recognised   the
Cabinet/'   Eesponsible Government is non-existent
for all  that our  legal theory knows of   it.   No
formal cognisance is taken, even by the House of
Commons itself, of the division into parties and of
the fact that the Imperial executive is a committee
of one of them.   And the further fact that this com-
mittee holds office at the mercy of the parliamentary
majority is not only not mentioned but it is zaost
carefully and elaborately concealed.   " In the body
of the Act,* for example, which conferred upon
Victoria its present form of government, the words
'responsible  minister/ or   any equivalent   terms,
never once occur.   Were it not for a marginal note
which forms no portion of the Act, not even a hint
would be given by this statute of the important
change, which it was intended to effect" (Hearn,
Government of England, p. 8).

* 18 & 19 Viet, c, 65,